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to commence discussion until they had left; by that time Tenison,
Rector of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, a future Archbishop, had come
in. It was then agreed to petition the King against the reading of the
Declaration, but it was felt that their petition would have greater
weight if it were signed by a larger number than three bishops. Ac-
cordingly letters were sent to seven other bishops of the province of
Canterbury asking them to come to London to collaborate in such action
as circumstances demanded; it is to be noted that no such invitations
were sent to the Bishops of Rochester (Sprat), Hereford, Exeter (Lam-
plugh),1 Coventry, Lichfield and Lincoln (Barlow), who were regarded
at best as lukewarm supporters of the protest movement. Some of the
bishops sent excuses, but the others acted so rapidly that by the morning
of Friday May 18 the petition had been written out by the Archbishop
(for he would trust no amanuensis with so secret a matter) and signed
by himself and six other bishops: St. Asaph (Lloyd), Ely (Turner),
Chichester (Lake), Bath and Wells (Ken), Peterborough (White) and
Bristol (Trelawney).2 Bancroft, as archbishop, signed first, but it is
difficult to believe that he was more than nominally the leader: he was
by nature retiring, and though he behaved on occasions with courage, it
was with a passive courage, and he always refrained from justifying
himself in public; it is more likely that the moving spirit was Henry
Compton, Bishop of London, who was precluded from signing the
petition by the fact that he had been suspended from episcopal functions
by the Ecclesiastical Commission. Among prominent clergy who were
present at the final discussions and approved of the petition were
Tillotson, Dean of Canterbury, Stillingfleet, Dean of St. Paul's, Simon
Patrick, Dean of Peterborough, Sherlock, Master of the Temple, and
Tenison.

Bancroft was also under the King's displeasure and had been forbidden
the Court. He did not therefore (to his small regret) accompany his
brethren to Whitehall when they went to deliver their petition to James

1 The attitude of Lamplugh was peculiar: when estimates were made of the
likelihood of James getting the House of Lords to agree to repeal the Test
Act, his name appears invariably with the opposition; he approved the draft of
the Petition, but refused to sign the Petition itself and (according to Professor
Browning) encouraged his clergy to read the Declaration. His behaviour
when William entered Exeter has no bearing on this question: he might easily
have approved the petition but refused to identify himself with the invasion.

a The bishops' petition is probably the shortest document of comparable
importance. The gist of it (after proper expressions of loyalty) is contained in
the words, "that declaration is founded upon such a dispensing power as hath
been often declared illegal in Parliament, and particularly in the years 1662
and 1672 and in the beginning of Your Majesty's reign. . . . Your petitioners
therefore most humbly and earnestly, beseech Your Majesty that you will be
most graciously pleased not to insist upon the distributing and reading Your
Majesty's said declaration."